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Two heavy blows were struck on the huge brass knocker of a 
house in Back-street rather late one evening, when that beauti- 
ful street was far less thickly inhabited than at the present day. 
The kitchen girl, who served as cook, chamber-maid, footman and 
porter, opened the door and confronted a tall, well-dressed gentle- 
man, Who inquired for the master of the house. Without a mo- 
ment’s delay, the stranger was ushered into the comfortable sitting- 
room occupied by Mr. -——, who laid down the Portland Ga- 
zette and removed his feet from their exalted position over the 
fire-place to receive his visitor. There was something extremely 
interesting in the appearance of the stranger; his age might be 
about forty, but his features were handsome and stamped with a cast 
of settled melancholy, while his manner had that air of quiet, gentle 
breeding which results from a useful intercourse with men and 
books. He surrendered his hat to the red-handed servant, and 
taking the chair she had planted for him on the hearth-rug, opened 
his business. After inquiring if Mr. was not a stock-holder 
in the Cumberland Bank, he stated his wish to purchase twenty 
shares in that institution at as low percentage as possible. 

While he was speaking the look of easy hospitality passed from 
the stock-holder’s features, which instantly changed to their usual 
crafty business expression—he compressed his lips, crossed one leg 
over the other, and drummed on the stand beside him with the air 
of a man debating about an offer he can well afford to refuse. 

“Really, I don’t know,” he said with a becoming share of indif- 
ference, ‘stock in our bank is first-rate property—if I sell twenty 
shares I shall want a handsome premium. How much do you ex- 
pect to pay ?”’ 

The stranger replied by asking how the Cumberland stock then 
stood. 

“‘High—always high,” replied the other, avoiding a direct an- 
swer, “ours is a safe institution—yields fine dividends—the ouly 
bank in the state that held out specie payments through the last 
Wwar—shares always above par—,”? he was running on in praise of 
his hobby, but the stranger again brought him to the point, by say- 
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ing that he had left a daughter at the inn nearby who would be 
anxious for his return, and that he must solicit a direct answer to 
his proposition. 

‘“¢ Well, what do you say to eight per cent? ” replied the capitalist. 

‘“‘ That it is more than I am prepared to pay—the best stocks in 
Boston were not more than five when [ left.” 

“You are from Boston, then,”’ inquired, or rather affirmed the 
stock-holder, losing sight of his bargain in the eagerness of his 
curiosity. 

The stranger calmly replied that he was. 

**Came this morning in the sloop Mary Ann, I suppose ? ”’ per- 
sisted the inquirer. 

‘“‘ Yes,” was the dry answer, which would have silenced any man 
born south of New-England ; but Mr. , a heavy stock-holder 
in a wealthy state bank, had a comfortable sense of his own impor- 
tance. What is money good for if it will not enable its possessor 
to be ill-bred when he pleases? Nothing, certainly. Mr. ——— 
had an undoubted right to ask impertinent questions—he could 
afford it—so he went on regardless of the annoyance of his victim. 

‘ Brought your family, you say ?” 

‘¢ All that remains to me,” replied the stranger in a broken voice, 
while an expression of anguish contracted his high forehead and 
trembled on his lips, unregarded by his ruthless questioner, who 
continued,— 

‘Probably you intend to settle in Portland?” 

“No, Sir.” ) 

“ Back in the country then?” 

cc Yes.” 

** On the Kennebec ?” 

‘‘ No, the Androscoggin.” 

‘* Why, what can such a person as you appear to be, expect to do 
away back in the woods ?—oh, I see—got men up there getting out 
lumber—fine season for logging.” 

The stranger saw that there were no hopes of concluding his busi- 
ness till he had furnished the stock-holder with his history, past, 
present and to come; so in a few hurried words he stated that he 
was a native of Maine, but had spent most of his life in Boston as a 
merchant—that he had amassed a large property there, which had 
been greatly diminished by the villainy of one he had trusted. His 
voice faltered as he went on to say, that his wife and two children 
had died in the same year, leaving him one daughter, with whom 
he was removing to a little farm that he had purchased in Oxford 
county. ‘ 

The curiosity of the capitalist being satisfied he no longer hesita- 
ted to close his bargain, which was finally settled by the stranger’s 
paying two thousand one hundred and twenty dollars—we like to 
be particular in money matters—for which he received the requisite 
twenty shares of stock in the good old Cumberland Bank. Mr.—— 
politely attended his visitor to the door, and, wishing him a good 
evening, returned to his sitting-room. He took up the roll of bank 
bills he had just received, looked them all over carefully, counted 
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them three times, and then deposited them in an old black wallet 
with the comfortable smile of a successful bargainer. 

Meanwhile the stranger made his way to Peck’s tavern, still to be 
found, but with other occupants, at the corner of Maine and Beaver 
streets. He entered a private room where he had left his daughter, 
a delicate girl of fourteen. She was in deep mourning, and her 
glossy curls, almost as black as her dress, were confined back by a 
circular comb of wrought shell, and drooped over her neck and 
shoulders as she bent with a willowy gracefulness toward the fire ; 
her tiny hands clasped on her knee and her large dark eyes fixed 
mournfully on the blaze. ‘Tears were stealing unheeded down her 
cheeks and fell like a shower of pearls into her lap, and she was 
too much absorbed to notice the entrance of her father till he had 
almost reached the low stool on which she was seated. Hastily 
drawing her hand over her eyes and shaking her curls forward in a 
vain endeavor to hide her tearful cheek, she arose and stood before 
him as if detected in some evil. Mr. Suthgate seated himself, and 
drawing the beautiful child to his knee inquired if his absence had 
seemed tedious ; and then, seeing the tears on her face, he pressed 
her to his bosom, and, as he kissed her, said in a tone of gentle 
chiding, 

‘‘Shame, Grace, your eyes are full of tears—surely you were 
not afraid to stay alone.” 

‘‘No, Papa, but—,” she hesitated, and the tears again sprang to 
her eyes. 

* But what, child?” 

“J was thinking of mamma and of all she said to me that night, 
and I cried for fear that I could not do all she wished; she told me 
to fill her place—to be all that she had been to you; but oh, Papa, 
I never, never can be so good;’”—and the motherless girl threw her 
arms about her father’s neck and sobbed on the bosom to which he 
pressed her, while his tears rained over her head, and a prayer was 
swelling his heart—a prayer of thanksgiving, that when the blossom 
of his happiness was blasted, a bud was left in its place so full of 
purity and rich promise. 

‘“‘Papa,” said the young orphan, raising her innocent face from 
the paternal bosom, ‘do you think mamma can hear me now when 
I promise to obey her wishes as near as I can?—it seems to me 
sometimes, when I kneel to say my prayers, as if I could feel her 
breath on my forehead as she whispers prayerful words into my 
heart—then I close my eyes, and strange, sweet thoughts seem ris- 
ing and turning to words, till I can scarcely utter them for happi- 
ness—and then there is such a still contented feeling comes over 
me—Father, am I wicked, am I forgetful, because I do not feel so 
sorry that poor mamma is dead at such times ?” 

‘““No, my sweet child, it is the balm which God himself adminis- 
ters to the broken heart—but for such merciful comfortings your 
father too must have sunk to the grave. But sit down and listen to 
me, Grace—you know nothing of the life we are to lead in our new 
habitation. It was your sainted mother’s request that you should 
be removed from the city to the quiet of a country life, where you 
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Lite should become the pupil of your father, and take upon you such te 
- charges as will serve to render you useful in the humble lot my jc 
broken spirits and impoverished fortune has leftto us. Grace, can 0 
you cheerfully undertake the hardships of a life so monotonous? ” n 
**T can, Father,’’ replied the gentle child, raising the meek eyes s 
she had inherited from her lost mother to his face, with the confi- si 
dence of a pure heart untried in the struggles of life. Again she if 
was pressed to her parent’s bosom, and again he thanked God that s] 
so much happiness was left to him. it 
Early the next morning Mr. Suthgate and his daughter started le 
on their journey to the interior. At Paris they left the Public con- v 
veyance and proceeded in a hired chaise. As they penetrated into in 
the country toward Woodstock, the scenery, hitherto cultivated and t! 
pastoral, swelled gradually into irregular hills, broken occasionally 
into huge precipices, thrusting their granite crags through their ri 
covering of underwood and forest-trees. As they proceeded spots hi 
of picturesque grandeur broke upon the view at every turn of the yi 
road. Now our travellers were in the depths of a valley, and then 
a bleak precipice shot its cliffs over their heads as they wound up ih 
the brow of a hill, while the waters of a mountain-lake lay sleepiag Ce 
beneath them, in the dense shadow thrown by an unbroken rocky 
eauseway frowning on the opposite shore, surmounted by a range of di 
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blasted trees, and appearing like a close file of dusky giants, each 
brandishing his spear against the sky. In these wild hills the cross- 
roads were rough and dangerous. More than once Mr. Suthgate 
and poor Grace were obliged to leave the chaise and pick their way 
through the stones choking the road, and not unfrequently bounding 
down the steep, loosened by the horse, in his struggle for a sure foot- 
hold, as he toiled on with the empty chaise. The day was waning pl 
when our travellers reached the end of their journey. For more 
than a mile their road had run along the very summit ofa hill, exceed- 
ingly broken, yet commanding a fine view of the country. Suddenly yC 
it swept back from an eminence running parallel, and the road turn- b} 
ed sharply down into a little valley of some twenty acres. ‘Through ec 
a chasm between the two hills a mountain-stream dashed in a sheet fle 
of foam to the valley, and wound in a considerable body through an le 
opening in the north. Justin the curve of the hill stood a small, 
neatly finished house, with ameadow spreading its green bosom in 
front, and a small garden, hedged by rows of currant bushes and 
cherry trees, both ruddy with fruit, stretching to a precipice at the ac 
back. Mr. Suthgate checked his horse at the bend of the road, and 
pointing to the valley as it lay, serene and beautiful, in the bosom de 
of the hills, said, 
‘¢ There, Grace, is our farm—look at it—then look abroad, and vc 
say if the whole is not even more beautiful than I have described it.” lo 
Grace bent eagerly forward, and for some moments remained W 
breathlessly gazing on the sublime scenery around her. Lesser de- 
clivities than the one on which they stood, were swelling away or tr 
either side like a succession of broken waves, till their undulatiors 
were lost in the distant landscape, spreading away to the horizon in to 
a sea of forest trees. Cultivated farms occasionally broke the mono- se 
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tonous foliage of a hill side, or smiled in the valleys like spots of 
joy in the waste of life ; while here and there stupendous fragments 
of rock upreared their rifted heads from the bosom of the wilder- 
ness like the battlements of a darker world, their sides dashed 
sparingly with stinted trees, dead pines bristling up their naked 
sides, and the green monarchs of the forest crowding to their feet as 
ifto do them homage. The sun was on the verge of the horizon 
showering its ‘ pow dered gold’ over a portion of the west, and melt- 
ing into purple twilight over the still bosom of the forest. Regard- 
less of fatigue the father and daughter sat gazing upon the scene, 
wrapped in the mournful thoughts which so naturally steal upon the 
mind when the day is expiring. Neither spoke, for both were 
thinking of her who had been the sun of their little world. 

‘““Halloo there—what’s the difficulty,” inquired a lusty farmer, 
riding up the hill with a bag of newly ground meal thrown across 
his horse by way of s saddle—* halloo—does your horse shy, or have 
you lost a linchpin ?” 

Mr. Suthgate took up his reins, and answering that nothing was 
ihe matter, was proceeding down the hill—but his new friend soon 
came on a level with him and drew up fora parley. 

“ Rather guess [’ve seen that’are horse o’ yourn afore, hav’nt I ?— 
dou’t he belong on Paris Hill?” 

Mr. Suthgate replied that it did. 

‘“‘ Sartin on s stirrin ?” 

Mr. Suthgate replied that he knew of none. 

‘‘ Belong on Paris Hill, ha?” 

“No, in Boston.”’ 

“ Boston!—why you an’t the man that’s bought Mr. Dean’s 
place down below here, are you? ”’ 

“Yes, I have purchased the farm at the foot of the hill.” 

‘Wal, now I thought so—glad to see you, Mr. Suthgate—that’s 
your name they tell me—hope you’ll be neighborly—I live in the 
black house you’ve just past, Land the good-hearted fellow reach- 
ed over and shook Mr. Suthgate’s hand, as if he had been swingling 
flex for a wager; then resuming his perpendicular on the meal-bag, 
he ‘continued, 

“That’s your daughter, I s’pose? 

* Yes, my only child.” 

“Pye got one just about her age—l’ll send her over to scrape 
acquaintance to-morrow—you’ll find my oldest girl waiting for you.” 

Grace smiled gently, and said she should be happy to see his 
daughter. 

“Yes, I warrant you'll be like two peas in a pod—you’ll find all 
your things in order, Mr. Suthgate—we went down:and helped un- 
load the goods night afore last—-they are all put up just as you 
wrote—if there’s any thing more to do I’ll ride back with you.” 

Mr. Suthgate thanked him as his kindness deserv ed, but declined 
troubling him. 

“Wal, good night then—ifany thing’s wanted you’ll know where 
to send—my name’s Hinman then the kind farmer settled him- 

self on his meal-bag, and admonishing his horse with his stirrupless 
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foot trotted leisurely toward home, while his new neighbors pro- 
ceeded to their habitation. 

As Mr. Hinman had taught them to expect, they found his daugh- 
ter waiting their arrival, and after a slight supper Grace received 
her father’s kiss and went to her little chamber. Her heart swelled 
as she entered it. The furniture was that of her bed chamber in 
Boston—the same white counterpane was on the bed—and the night 
wind came through the small open sashes laden with the breath of 
wild flowers, and played with its invisible fingers among the snowy 
folds of the same muslin curtains that had draped her windows at 
home. 

“How very, very good it was in dear papa to think of bringing 
all these things here,” were the grateful thoughts with which the 
young girl sunk to sleep. 

Mr. Suthgate had selected the occupation of a farmer as that in 
which he should close his life; but with his new station he still 
retained all the refinements of his former one. His was an intellect 
that never could become subservient to thie propensities ; benevo- 
lence and true religion seemed a ruling portion of his nature, and 
he had sought the quiet of a country life, rather from a disincliuation 
to remain longer in a pursuit, which too often debases all the facul- 
ties of the soul into an accordance with the one great passion for 
gain, than because his fallen fortunes had rendered retirement ab- 
solutely necessary. He had transported to his remote farm such of 
his household-gods as were most associated with the memory of his 
deceased wife. The library out of which they had read together— 
the globes from which they had given lessons to their child—the 
mathematical instruments whose uses they had studied—the piano 
she had touched,—all were placed in the little parlor which, with 
a kitchen, bed-room and porch, constituted the lower part of the 
house. Sarah Hinman, a good-natured girl, perfectly at home in all 
the branches of housewifery, remained severai weeks with her new 
neighbors, in order to instruct the inexperienced Grace in her vari- 
ous duties; then the father and daughter were left to the quiet en- 
joyment of their home. Three years had passed away and time had 
yielded its balm to the hearts of the widower and orphan, yet had 
wrought but little change in the person of Mr. Suthgate. If his 
ample forehead was not quite so smooth and white, the glow ofa 
contented spirit broke over it with a compensating lustre; and the 
few additional lines about his mouth took nothing from the benevo- 
lence of his smile. His face was slightly sunburnt, and his hands 
embrowned with labor; but a robust form, with habits cheerful and 
healthy, had taken the place of his former pale and melancholy ex- 
pression of countenance, and the gentle Grace never once thought of 
the hardness of his hand when it was laid in blessing on her head. 

The change that had come over Grace Suthgate was beautiful. 
She had gained but little in height, but her form was more gracefully 
rounded, her hair more abundant, and her clear white cheek dimpled 
sweetly when she smiled; while her lips, like ripe strawberries in 
brightness and color, took away the appearance of ill-health, which 
her perfect whiteness might otherwise have conveyed. Pure in 
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person and more pure in mind was Grace Suthgate ; and it was beau- 
tiful to see her, after performing the labor of her little household, 
draw a stool to her father’s feet, even as she had done when a child ; 
aud, with her knitting-work in her hand, and a book open on her 
knee, spend the long, winter evening in adding to her stock of men- 
tal wealth; now and then laying down her work and leaning on 
her father’s knee, with her sweet eyes raised to his, as he explained 
a passage which had puzzled her. Every night since her mother’s 
death had the good girl prayed, that she might be enabled to fulfil 
the duties that death had imposed on her youth; and every day 
Mr. Suthgate felt more strongly the benevolence of God in granting 
him a child, so lovely and so good, to cheer the solitude of his heart. 
She was to him a companion, child and friend, strengthening her 
intellect to meet his, and drinking with avidity the moral or scien- 
tific lessons he loved to teach her. It was scarcely possible for two 
persons to be thrown more completely on each other for happiness, 
yet they never lacked resources. ‘Together they planted their little 
garden with vegetables and flowers, honeysuckles were taught to 
trail over their parlor window, red and white rosebushes formed a 
little wilderness about the house, and a young apple orchard, at the 
foot of the meadow, gave rich promise of fruit in after summers. 

Mr. Hinman, who was their nearest neighbor, lived a mile dis- 
tant over the hill; and about three miles from the outlet of the 
valley was a cluster of four or five houses, a grist-mill and a store. 
A few months after their arrival in the valley, Sarah Hinman had 
been married and had removed from the neighborhood; while 
Nancy, the younger daughter, fully verified her father’s prediction, 
by showing her rosy face at Mr. Suthgate’s, at least twice each 
week. One morning Nancy came running down the steep beyond 
the house, with her bonnet hanging by the strings and flying out 
behind, and her large hazel eyes dancing with delight. 

“‘Grace—Grace Suthgate! where are you?” she exclaimed, run- 
ning from one room to another till she found the object of her search 
in the porch, moulding and stamping delicate little cakes from a 
heap of golden butter lying in a tray before her,—‘‘ Oh, I’m so 
tired—I’m so happy—who do you think has come ?” 

‘‘T am sure I cannot tell, Nancy.” 

“ But guess—guess.”’ 

“ Well, your sister and her husband.” 

‘““ No, James, brother James—and he has not been at home before 
in six years—you can’t think how handsome he is—his hair is all 
combed up in the tip of the mode, and his coat reaches almost to his 
heels, and shines just like satin; and then he has got such a proud 
pert kind of way, just as all the gentle folks have ;-I’m so glad I 
could jump over the house,’’—and the happy girl began to dance 
around the room like a crazy creature ; then pulling her bonnet over 
her head she darted away, saying, ‘“* Well, I must go, for I ran away, 
just to tell you that James and I are coming down here ;—he says 
he’s failed in business, and is going to stay at home all winter— 
but Pll tell the rest when I come again, so be ready for us, for he 
takes a great deal of notice, I can tell you.” 
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Before she had finished her speech the restless girl was half way 
down the meadow, leaving Grace to her conjectures about the time 
of the promised visit. Of James Hinman she had never heard, ex- 
cept when Nancy, with pardonable vanity, occasionally boasted of 
her brother, the merchant, in Boston. In truth there was little 
known of his recent life, even by his own family. He had lef 
home in his nineteenth year, because his industrious father had re- 
prosched him for idleness on the farm. Nothing was heard of him 
until nearly three years had passed, when a letter came, stating that 
he occupied the situation of clerk in a dry-goods store, in Boston. 
Another year elapsed and then came a second, written in a bold, 
flourishing hand, and announcing the fact that Mr. Hinman’s son 
had become a merchant. 

There was a tone of consequential arrogance running through Mr. 
James Hinman’s epistle, by no means palatable to his honest father. 
He wrote patronizingly to the whole family; was for removing his 
unmarried sister to the city, that she might be accomplished; and 
hoped that his father would not think of visiting him, without first 
providing himself with a new suit of broadcloth, as he assured him 
that his ‘best coat’? would be sadly out of fashion in Boston. This 
was the unkindest cut of all. Mr. Hinman could bear that his son 
should be idle and run away—that he should seldom write and never 
visit home ; but when he presumed to insinuate that his blue coat 
was not exactly the thing—the venerable garment that had perform- 
ed duty on his wedding-day, and clothed his broad shoulders every 
sabbath, to say nothing of town-meeting and muster days, for the 
last twenty-five years—when James Hinman dared to do this, the 
father was convinced that he must be utterly degenerate, and with 
a heavy heart he prepared to ascertain the facts of his son’s situation. 
Early one fine morning his horse was brought to the door, and an 
old pair of saddle-bags thrown over his back, with one end stuffed 
with oats for the beast, and the other equally well filled with a box 
of baked beans, six dozen dough-nuis and a lump of cheese for the 
man. Mr. Hinman shook hands with his wife and daughter, tried 
the stirrup with his foot, and raised himself cautiously to his seat on 
the saddle-bags ; then taking a bundle from his wife, which con- 
tained the aforesaid wedding-coat, with other things to match, he 
swung it on his arm; and with his nether limbs snugly cushioned 
against the oats and dough-nuts, started in a sober trot for Boston. 

The events of Hinman’s journey were never made public; but it 
was observed that he never boasted of his son after his return, 
and that he hated every thing in the shape of a dandy. When 
the hopeiul youth returned home, and announced his intention o! 
remaining there for an indefinite space of time, giving for a reason 
that his business had been ruined and his property lost by the vil- 
lainy of a partner, Mr. Hinman answered bluntly, that he was wel- 
come to stay at home so long as he behaved himseli—but as for the 
story about loss of property he did not believe a word of it, inasmuch 
as Jim had never been worth a dollar in his life, nor never was like 
to be unless he changed his ways. 

It was nearly evening, on the same day that Nancy Hinman had 
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announced her brother’s errival, when she called with him to pay 
their promised visit. During their walk the young gentleman edifi- 
ed his sister with an account of some dozen of the most fashionable 
ladies in Boston, who had evinced unequivocal symptoms of attach- 
ment to him, but to none of whom had he deigned to give the least 
encouragement. The innocent Nancy, fully impressed with her 
brother’s importance, began to tremble for her friend, who she was 
certain must become the thirteenth victim to the invincible attrac- 
tions which had already done so mueh execution. But, to her sur- 
prise, Grace was by no means so completely captivated as she had 
anticipated. She had seen too many of the really high bred during 
her mother’s life time, not to feel an instinctive repugnance to the 
second-hand airs and underbred pretensions which characterized 
James Hinman; and from the period of his fist visit the sweet girl 
experienced a feeling of dislike while in his company, which she 
condemned as uncharitable, yet could not entirely overcome. Not 
so with the gentleman; whatever had been his cruelty to the city 
ladies, he seemed by no means inclined to practise any in his inter- 
course with the beautiful country girl. He haunted her like her 
shadow, broke in upon her walks, obtruded himse!f upon her during 
her morning avocations, and entirely broke up the pleasant evenings 
she had delighted to spend with her father. These intrusions but 
served to confirm Grace in her dislike, and to render his society an 
evil which she struggled to bear patiently. 

One morning in the early part of June, about a month after young 
Hinman’s arrival, he called at Mr. Suthgate’s with an offering of 
flowers, as ill-assorted as his own character. Grace accepted them, 
and saw him depart with the earnest hope that his visit would not 
be repeated that day. A pleasant shower came up in the afternoon 
which confined Mr. Suthgate to the house. Before the tea things 
were removed from the parlor the rain had abated. Grace drew her 
father’s seat to one of the front windows and opened the sash, 
that he might enjoy the delicious air as it came up from its revelry 
among the wild-flowers. Their little farm would have made a beau- 
tiful picture as it lay outspread before them. The meadow, with 
its springing grass, sloped gently from the door, gemmed all over 
with rain drops and with a profusion of dandelions, that had unfold- 
ed their golden crowns at the first pattering summons of the shower. 
The river’s brink was blue with violets, and the opposite hill tow- 
ered against the sky clothed in the pale green foliage of spring, 
broken by the snowy blossoms of the hawthorn, or the crimson buds 
of the white-oak as they blushed into life. The swollen waterfall 
foamed onward to its outlet, and a dozen mountain streams, children 
ofthe storm, made bold music as they left their caverns, tossing 
their spray, scattering foam like snow-flakes on the green moss, and 
dashing from cliff to cliff down the face of the hill. A rainbow 
lung its brilliant arch from east to west just over the waterfall, and 
the black clouds, rolling in solemn grandeur to the horizon, melted 
away into fleecy billows as the sun poured its light upon them. 

“Oh, how she would have enjoyed this,’”’ muttered Mr. Suthgate 
drawing his hand across his wet eyes. 
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Grace threw her arms around his neck and whispered, in a voice 
that was thrillingly sweet +/hen she deeply felt, “‘ Yes, Father, but 
how much greater must her enjoyment be in the brighter scenes to 
which she is gone; or how do we know that her pure spirit may 
not be here, communing with ours even now? I have often thought 
such things, when I have been wakeful in the still night.” 

Mr. Suthgate made no answer ; his heart was busy with the past 
and he abruptly left the room. When he returned James Hinman 
was seated by his daughter, and seemed to be waiting her reply to 
something he had been saying. His look was anxious and his 
manner impatient, while she seemed lost in astonishment and some- 
thing very like anger; her cheeks were flushed, her eyes opened 
wide and her lips slightly divided like the unfolding of a rosebud. 
Hinman started from his chair as Mr. Suthgate entered, and began 
to walk the room impatiently. Just then a knocking was heard at 
the door. As Mr. Suthgate left the room at the summons, Hinman 
hastily approached Grace and said, 

«J will call again tomorrow, and then I shall hope to receive the 
answer your flattering embarrassment has deprived me of.” 

Grace was about to speak, but that moment her father returned, 
followed by a young gentleman, whose features struck Grace as 
familliar, yet whom she could not instantly recognize. The stran- 
ger lifted his hat from the mass of brown hair, brushed up from his 
broad forehead in the fashion of the day, and with his hand extend- 
ed advanced eagerly toward her. Grace gave him her hand irreso- 
lutely and looked inquiringly into his face. 

“ What, have you forgotten me ?”’ exclaimed he, evidently mor- 
tified with his reception. 

“My daughter can scarcely be expected to detect her old play- 
fellow in the man before her,’? said Mr. Suthgate smiling as he 
glanced at the manly face and finely proportioned form of the stran- 
ger; ‘*Grace, it is your cousin, Henry Blair.” 

The young man had his eyes fixed admiringly on his cousin as 
her fathet spoke. Instantly her features lighted up with a beauti- 
ful expression of joy, and her hand, which was still in his, warmly 
returned his clasp. 

“TI never should have recognized you,” she said, ‘ you are so 
much taller, and your eyes—”’ she hesitated and blushed deeply, 
for the bright blue orbs of which she spoke, met her’s with such an 
expression of pleasure, that somehow they confused her. 

‘“‘My eyes,” said he laughing so as to display the edges of a 
set of teeth, even and exquisitely white, ‘‘My eyes must be sad 
bunglers if they do not say that this is the happiest moment I have 
known since I used to torment you with my pranks. But I am 
come to live my childhood over again, if you dare venture to give 
me a home for a few weeks.”’ 

Grace smiled, and her father expressed his pleasure. As Blair 
turned to place his hat on a table his eyes fell on James Hinman. 
Instantly his features underwent a change, and with acold haughty 
air of recognition he passed on, without appearing to observe the 
hand which the other, though with evident constraint, had extend- 
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ed. Hinman dropped his hand, the blood rushed over his face, the 
veins on his forehead swelled with suppressed rage, and a dusky 
glow broke from his eyes; yet he did not for a moment lose the 
affected softness of his manner; he lingered awhile in the room, and 
then departed without addressing Blair. 

‘‘You have met that young man before, it would seem,”’ observed 
Mr. Suthgate as Hinman left the room. 

“Yes,” replied Blair, “but I certainly did not expect to meet 
him in the house of my mother’s brother.” 

‘‘His father is our nearest and best neighbor,—but do you know 
aught of his character which should prevent us receiving him as a 
visitor ??? 

“Nothing from personal observation, but he is said to have 
swindled his partner out of a considerable amount, and his charac- 
ter is generally suspicious.”’ 

‘‘] feared as much,” said Mr. Suthgate thoughtfully, “ yet for 
his father’s sake we cannot change our conduct with regard to him ; 
but take a seat, Harry, and tell us how you happened to drop in 
upon us so suddenly.”’ 

‘Indeed I can hardly inform you, Uncle. I had finished my 
studies, and you being my nearest relative, now that my parents 
are gone, I took it into my head to visit your little farm and talk 
over old times with my sweet cousin here—and now with your per- 
mission I will partake of the cold chicken she has provided so ex- 
peditiously ; ”—-and without further ceremony he seated himself by 
the tray of refreshments which Grace had just brought in, and to 
which it must be admitted he did all reasonable justice. 

In the afternoon of the third day after Harry Blair’s arrival, Grace 
went to the foot of the nearest hill to gather flowers for her parlor. 
After collecting a quantity of violets from a grassy knoll, she was 
attracted by a wild-cherry-tree growing a little farther up the steep. 
She clambered to it and was breaking off some of its snowy blos- 
soms, when a stone came rolling down the hill and lodged in a bush 
close by her side. Startled from her employment, Grace looked up 
and saw James Hinman standing just above her. He sprang to her 
side, and in his smooth silky manner apologized for not having call- 
ed as he had promised, to receive her answer to his proposals. 
Grace at first felt something like alarm at his sudden appearance, 
but collecting her thoughts she mildly but firmly refused the hand 
which had been confidently offered her on the day of the shower. 
Hinman stood for a moment after she had done speaking, evidently 
striving to subdue some strong passion struggling for utterance. 

“Tl hope I am not to consider this answer as decisive,” he at 
length said in a constrained voice. 

‘“‘T can give no other now or ever,” replied Grace firmly. 

“IT know to whom I must impute this refusal!” said he, suddenly 
giving loose to his anger; then moving fiercely a step forward he 
seized Grace by the wrist, and fixing his gleaming eyes on her face, 
said, ‘*Grace Suthgate, tell me word for word what that upstart, 
Blair, said of me last Monday afternoon.” 

The poor girl trembled and turned pale, for the expression of his 
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face was savage; but before she could answer, the bushes aboye 
them were rudely parted, and her cousin, with a vigorous bound, 
planted himself face to face with her assailant. 

‘A villain! ” he exclaimed, seizing him by the collar, and shak- 
ing him as if he were an infant in his hands, ‘a villain, I said you 
were that!” he repeated, just as Hinman drew his hand back to 
give l¥im a blow. 

Blair saw the motion, and with a dexterous movement lifted the 
wretch from his feet and hurled him down the hill. The descent was 
not above seven feet, but he rolled some distance into the meadow, so 
powerful had been the impetus given. For a moment he lay like 
one dead; then slowly rising, he came close to the brink of the 
underwood. His face was ashy pale, a slight foam was on his lips, 
and his eyes gleamed like those of a rattle-snake. He shook his 
clenched hand at Blair, who was supporting the frightened maiden, 
and said in a low, hissing voice, that sounded scarcely human, 
“ Henry Blair, I will be revenged!” then he turned, and passing 
along the skirts of the hill went up the road which led to his 
father’s house. 

The next six weeks had its history, but we shall not record it, 
holding it almost sacrilege to lay bare the workings of a heart so 
pure as that of Grace Suthgate. It was an epoch in the history of 
her feelings ; she was sad, she knew not why, and thrillingly hap- 
py without studying the cause. The gentle girl loved her cousin, 
Harry Blair, nor had she ‘ unsought been won.’ 

One glorious morning when the hills were vocal with bird-songs, 
and every thing rejoiced in the sun-light, Mr. Suthgate and Henry 
Blair equipped themselves for a day’s shooting among the hills. 
While his uncle was preparing the shot-bags and powder-flasks, the 
young man joined Grace, who was trying to fasten up a honeysuckle, 
which had been broken down by the weight of its own luxuriance, 
and now lay trailing its red blossoms in the grass. 

‘*‘ Cousin,’”’ said Henry, as he stood half concealed by the mass of 
foliage he was holding up for her to secure, ‘‘Cousin, you know 
what we were speaking of last night; may I mention the subject 
to your father while we are away ? ”’ 

Grace began to tremble—the knot she was tying slipped, and 
down came the honeysuckle with all its wreath of blossoms on the 
suppliant’s head. Grace laughed and blushed, and tried to extricate 
him; but somehow, as her hands wandered among the leaves one 
of them was taken prisoner. 

‘“‘ Say yes, or I will never forgive you,” exclaimed Henry with 
voice broken with laughter. The little hand struggled to free itself 
He grasped it tighter. ‘‘ Speak, Grace, say yes, do, I entreat you.”’ 
He began to grow serious. The girl hesitated and blushed deep- 
er than before. She was glad that he could not see her as she 
uttered the required monosyllable, while he, the rogue, had his 
sparkling eyes fixed on her all the while, from an opening in the 
blossoms. 

There never was a happier fellow than Henry Blair, as he shoul- 
dered his gun that morning and followed his uncle to the hills, 
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but Grace was a little nervous all day. She did not doubt that her 
father would sanction the proposal her cousin had made her, still 
there was an uneasy flutter at her heart, which left her cheeks in a 
continued glow when she thought of their return. She had just 
finished her preparations for tea when James Hinman abruptly en- 
tered the house. He too had evidently been on the hills, for a shot- 
bag was slung across his breast, and he held a rifle in his hand. 
Grace had not spoken with him since his affray with her cousin, 
and was naturally a little terrified at his appearance. He smiled 
scornfuily as he observed her pallid cheek, and sitting down his gun 
stood directly before her. 

“Grace Suthgate,” he said in a bitter tone, ‘‘I have come to 
ask you for the last time—will you marry me?’ 

‘‘[ have answered that question when more mildly propounded,”’ 
replied the maiden with dignity, ‘‘ and though your manner does 
not deserve that even a refusal should be repeated, I again say, that 
I never will.” 

Hinman broke into a low mocking laugh. 

* You did not answer Blair thus,” he said, fixing his malicious 
eyes on her for a moment ; then taking up his rifle he left the house 
as abruptly as he had entered it. 

Grace was slightly terrified, but she was ignorant of the length of 
evil to which the human heart may go, and soon regained her com- 
posure. Her tea was ready, and with a housekeeper’s natural anxi- 
ety, she seated herself by a window to watch for the return of the 
sportsmen. A foot-path wound down the opposite hill, and the 
body of a large tree formed a rustic bridge across the river, con- 
necting that path with one leading to the house. She had been 
watching some time when the objects of her solicitude appeared. 
They were some distance apart; one stood on a rock near the foot 
of the hill, and the other occupied a projection a little to the right. 
Both were preparing to discharge their pieces. Grace supposed the 
one on the rock to be her cousin, as he wore the fur cap which had 
distinguished Blair in the morning ; the other she had no doubt was 
her father. She saw him lift his rifle to his shoulder; but while 
he was settling his aim a bird fluttered by the window and diverted 
her attention. That moment came the loud report of the discharg- 
ed rifle, followed by a sharp cry. Grace sprang to her feet and saw 
her cousin stagger back, reel to and fro for a moment, and then fall 
heavily from the rock. The poor girl stood still as if death had 
frozen her to marble; the blood ran cold in her veins, her eyes 
were fixed in horror on the body, and it seemed as if she could hear 
the crackling of the brushwood, as it rolled slowly down the hill 
almost to the brink of the river. It lay motionless—the white lips 
of the poor girl parted—she drew a long, sobbing breath and sprang 
forward. Her feet seemed scarcely to touch the ground as she 
passed through the meadow, and then darted over the rude log that 
spanned the river. The body lay a few paces farther on. Blood 
was on the clothes, and several drops stained one of the hands 
which fell loose and nerveless on the grass. One step more and 
she saw the face—it was her father’s! Harry Blake was bending 
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over him—his face was deadly pale, his limbs shook, and he was 
making ineffectual attempts to open the vest of the prostrate man. 
A little back stood James Hinman. He too was pale and seemed 
much agitated. A desperate calmness came over the orphan—she 
stooped down and laid her hand on the heart of her parent—there 
was no motion. ‘He is dead!”’ dropped in measured words from 
her marble lips, and still she gazed on. Suddenly she stood up- 
right, and looking wildly from Blair to Hinman, exclaimed, ‘ One 
of you killed him ! ”—then stepping before the latter, she fixed her 
keen look on him and said, “‘ James Hinman, it was you! ” 

Hinman shrunk back and turned pale, .but still found words to 
deny the charge. 

““ Do not deny the crime, do not, I saw it all—the gun was lifted 
even while I looked—you stood there by that blasted tree.” 

“There is the murderer,” said Hinman pointing to Blair, who 
sat on a fragment of rock by the body, with his face buried in his 
hands through which tears were gushing, broken by convulsive sobs, 
while his whole frame was shaken with terrible anguish. 

Even at that fearful moment there was a gleam of satisfaction in 
Hinman’s eye. Grace made no answer—the stony calmness of hep 
features relaxed, and she fell senseless at the feet of her murdered 
father. 


Norr.—Gentle Reader—I am aware that it is destroying the interest of my 
story to continue it to our next number, and for my own sake I regret the neces- 
sity of doing so. I should regret it still more could I flatter myself that you will 
be sufficiently interested to be impatient for the termination. Whatever my 
wishes may be, I cannot finish it here for two obstinate reasons :—1 could not get 
it in without forcing out papers much better than my own—and I am suffering 
under a severe attack of the influenza, which would not permit me to finish it did 
our magazine contain ten times its present number of pages.—Ep. 





[For the Portland Magazine.] 


THE AIR WE BREATHE, 


THis is my subject: and though it seems to be a very humble 
one, it is by no means undeserving of a friendly eulogy. Nothing 
is more common than the disrespectful language which we daily 
hear respecting it. ‘‘ Words are but wind,” is quite a proverb to 
signify that it is worthless. ‘‘It is as common as the air we 
breathe.””—Here is another of these severe and unkind expressions. 
‘¢ Air that sailors rail at.’? It is wounding to my better feelings to 
listen to such abuse, and I am resolved to vindicate the character of 
this ‘‘common air”’ and enumerate its uses and titles to our regard 
and tender consideration. Do not be alarmed, gentle readers, and 
suppose I am going to play the scholar and talk learnedly about the 
singular properties of air as treated of by men of science, and, by s0 
doing, render this production uninteresting, if not unintelligible to 
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my readers. I have no idea of taking such a course. To be sure, 
it may be well enough merely to allude to some of its properties, 
and then pass on to the interesting portion of my remarks. In the 
first place every one knows that our atmosphere is air at rest ; and 
wind is air in motion. Every one knows he could not live without 
air: Every body ought to know that without air he could not kindle 
his fire; and if he could, the smoke would not take the trouble to 
go up chimney. We all know that a pump is good for nothing 
without air as well as water. Some people know that warm air 
ascends, because it is lighter than cold, and that we have fogs to 
blind us, because the atmosphere is so thin and light that it cannot 
support this same fog. But I proceed no more in this way, and 
shall not trouble my readers with whys and wherefores. Leaving, 
therefore, the common track, my business will be to notice nume- 
rous sufferings, losses and distressing embarrassments, which would 
be the inevitable portion of thousands of my fellow beings, of the 
more refined sort of clay—male and female—should we lose the 
common blessing of common air. The miseries above alluded to 
would be most severely afflictive to Orators, Sophomores, Poets and 
Musicians. At the present day these four classes include a “ pretty 
considerable ”? number of human beings, for whom I am so humane 
as to feel no little commisseration. 

First—as to Orators. These, especially our Fourth of July Ora- 
tors, could not move a step without it. A balloon can never ascend 
till it is properly inflated. An oration, however, may as well be in- 
flated with common air as with gas, which Dr. Waterhouse says is 
the German word for ‘‘ ghost ” or spirit. Now, in these cases spirit 
is not so much needed as swollen periods, and high sounding lan- 
guage. But this is not all. Such an oration should be filled with 
flashes of lightning and peals of thunder; but where could the ora- 
tor borrow these except from the clouds; and we should have no 
such articles, if this same common air were abolished. Besides, a 
true orator, if properly inspired, must beat the air, by way of em- 
phasis, but, in the case supposed, he would have none to beat. In 
fact, the privation of air, would render all his labor in vain, for no- 
body could hear him, or judge of his eloquence or his power, ex- 
cept by the swing of his arms, the dust of the cushion and his 
muscular distortion. 

Second—as te Sophomores. Their case would be more pitiable 
than that of orators. In their ordinary course in the literary world 
they are always aiming at an elevation above all around them and 
feeling a consciousness that they are moving onward, self-belanced 
and secure: but take away the air that supports them, and they are 
“like the baseless fabric of a vision.”? Indeed, a full-blooded so- 
phomore is a wind instrument—good for nothing without air. 

Third—as to Poets. They would be among the greatest sufferers ; 
because they would lose a large portion of their stock in trade, and 
many of the implements with which they now perform their works 
of wonder and beauty. They are indebted to air, mediately or im- 
mediately, for most of the delightful passages that adorn their works 
and operate as charms upon their readers. What progress could a 
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downright poet make without the aid of ten thousand beautiful 
earthly similes, metaphors and such like conveniences in writing to 
and addressing the heart and finer feelings?—what could he do 
without the wings of imagination and flights to regions where “all 
the air is love ??? What could he do without the rainbow, and those 
clouds from which descending showers reflect the sun-beams in 
variegated glories? What could he do without “stolen sunset” 
and al! its gorgeous display in summer softness, or without purling 
streams and shady groves and Corydon and Phillis enjoying the 
delights of such a calm retreat? So, without air, the conversation 
of Lovers would amount to nothing, unless like mutes, they could 
talk with their fingers. Professions of love and eternal constancy 
and the sweet sounds of fiattery would be heard no more. The 
human voice could not be heard in story or in song,—all would be 
lost, not in air, but for want of it. Even sighs would be worth no- 
thing in the market, were there any materials to make them of. 
What a stagnation of all vocal tenderness! Cupid might as well 
retire from his profession, and turn school-master to teach many a 
love-sick swain how to utter his complaints and protestations in 
tolerable English and grammar with pen and ink. Alas! alas! 
what a quaker-meeting society would be, if this common air, which 
is spoken of so flippantly, were all to be bottled up and exported to 
some clime where men and women are not to be found. 

Fourth—as to Musicians. In the case proposed, their hopes and 
their joys would all be buried at once. They would hear no more 
of the music of the branches, for the poor birds could not reach 
them. The ocean of air which surrounds this world of ours, and in 
which the songsters have been warbling ever since Adam talked 
sentiment to Eve in the garden of Eden, and sailing round in count- 
less directions “ singing and making melody in their hearts,’’ would 
be a mere desert; and they would be compelled to come down and 
then travel on foot and say nothing. Solemn business this! and all 
for the want of that simple element “ which sailors rail at.” And 
what would become of music itself, when Zephyrs should cease to 
breathe, and die away into still air, and the whole be consigned to 
its grave. Then the ‘ pealing organ’? would lose the power of 
arousing the soul to unearthly joys, and bearing it onward and up- 
ward towards those regions where are ever heard 


‘* The sounds symphonious of ten thousand harps, 
That tune angelic harmonies.” 


Then the softer strains of the flute and the sweet expression and 
touching modulations of the female voice would lose all their charm, 
and mourn themselves to sleep and unbroken silence. 

Thus, my gentle readers, you see how feelingly I have attempted 
to argue the cause of certain classes whose powers, happiness and 
hopes would all be swept from existence, should the every-day 
blessing of common air—the air we breathe—be struck out of ex- 


istence. I close by saying, ‘ Let us always speak well of our 
friends.”’ Z. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 
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“ THE MARTYR'’S TRIUMPH; BURIED VALLEY; AND OTHER POEMS." 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 
297 pages.— Boston ;—Lilly, Wait, Colman & Holden. 


TuHose who adopt Poetry as a profession, deserve credit for inde- 
pendence of spirit. Embracing a vocation, which transmutes not 
readily into gold, they give proofs that in their opinion, something 
exists of more value, than even the circulating medium. Persever- 
ing, as they do, to lift the sweet voice of the Muse, above the din 
and crash of life’s hoarse enginery,—they evince a spirit ‘‘ which 
the world intermeddleth not with,”’ and have nced of “‘ meat to eat 
that it knoweth not of.” 

Poets have often claimed to be called patriots. They are em- 
phatically so in our country. They interpose between it, and that 
love of sordid gain, which is sweeping like a miasma over it. The 
spirit of utilitarianism, walking abroad in its might, wages war with 
every vestige of ancient chivalry, and the sabbathless pursuit of 


wealth, with its perpetual “cui bono?’? cuts down whatsoever is’ 


unable to show the percentage of bank-stock above par. With the 
exhorbitant desire of money, and the extinction of the tendernesses 
and embellishments of life, come those features of character, which 
marked Rome, in her day of declension, when her imperial throne, 
passed under the hammer of the auctioneer, and the highest bidder 
grasped the sceptre of the Cesars. The men of the lyre, have there- 
fore a patriotism, which in not seeking after the “ loaves and fish- 
es,” savoreth of the olden time, and should reap no ignoble praise. 


Among those, who in our own land, have been gifted te 
** Know their own worth, and reverence the lyre,” 


Mr. Mellen stands conspicuous. A native of the youngest-born 
State of New-England,—but one, who in the “ march of mind,” 
and in the number of her sons of genius, claims eminence among her 
oldest sisters,—his refinement of education, and intimacy with the 
most polished grades of society, influence the texture and tissue of 
his song. The delicate perceptions of an ear attuned to melody, 
are often discoverable in the rhythm, and choice of language. 
Though he had been long a favorite in the miscellaneous depart- 
ments of poetry, it required no little enterprize in these days of fu- 
gitive effort, to essay a lofty poem in the Spencerian stanza, like 
the principal one in the volume now before us. The invocation to 
Conscience, with which it opens, is thrilling and beautiful. 


“« Voice of the viewless Spirit ! that hast rung 
Through the still chambers of the human heart, 
Since our first parents in sweet Eden sung 
Their low lament in tears—thou voice, that art 
Around us and above us, sounding on 
With a perpetual echo, ’tis on thee, 
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THE MARTYR’S TRIUMPH, 


The ministry sublime, to wake and warn !— 
Full of that high and wondrous Deity, 
That call’d existence out, from Chaos’ lonely sea!”’ 


Many other stanzas of equal power follow, but we have not space 
to extract them. We cannot however deny ourselves the pleasure 
of selecting the second, third, fourth, fifth and eighth from the 
second Canto, where beauty of description, sentiment and construc- 
tion, forcibly combine. 





‘¢ O’er sea and hilland valley he had fled, 
Long days and nights, a sad and weary way ; 
And oft he wish’d him with the sainted dead, 
When at the eve by pilgrim fount he lay, 
Or when by holy cross he knelt in prayer, 
Under the flooding light of yonder dome, 
And thought upon the curse that drove him there— 
A hearth all desolate—a ruin’d home, 
And all the thousand woes that bade him forth to roam. 


‘He had seen sorrow. Not that long decay 

Of the sweet flowers of life that round us bleom, 

So slow, that, tho’ departed, yet they stay, 

In the still incense of their early tomb, 

Not in the quiet fading of the light 

Of Hope’s stars one by one—in solitude ; 

But in the blasting gloom of sudden night; 

In his heart’s blossoms crush’d by hands o’er-rude, 
Where all he lov’d—his blest, his beautiful, had stood. 


“The best-loved and the beautiful !—the wife 
That grew unto his bosom—and there died ! 
The creature that charm’d sorrow from his life, 
And movy'd about him a perpetual bride ; 
The mother of his children—all that God 
In mercy gives to mortals, he had seen 
In horror gather’d to the reeking sod, 
And Persecution’s ban-dogs, loud and lean, 
Howl’d o’er the wreck of all his altar-home had been. 


‘‘ But he saw good in all. He drank the cup 
As proffer’d by a father—and was still ; 
One look around—and then he lifted u 
His voice in smother’d wail, and cried— Thy will, 
O God, be done ;’ then bow’d upon their graves, 
And took his pilgrim staff, and fainting fled, 
Unheedingly, o'er mountain lands and waves, 
Making with want and wo his lonely bed, 

And his companions sole, the memories of the dead-"’ 


” “ * * 


“Twas now that shadowy time when evening stole 
To the low music of the falling leaves, 
Over the solemn earth. The Wosdien’s soul 
Was troubled as an ocean, when it heayes 
After pursuing storms have swept it o’er, 
And call’d unto its deeps. He look’d around, 
Dusted by toil—with weary travel sore, 
And bending lowly to the dewy ground 

Broke with his vesper prayer that solitude of sound.” 


The thirty-second stanza is instinct with a fine devotional spirit. 























































BURIED VALLEY, AND OTHER POEMS. 


“And long sat Alban by the Pilgrim’s side, 

With fixed eye and all-devouring ear, 

List’ning what crowns of recompense betide 

The true in death and strong in virtue here; 

A heart embolden’d for its heavenward march, 

As by some mighty melody within! 

The end, Eternity’s triumphal arch, 

And laurels which no toil of earth can win, 
Untouch’d by blasting years, and all unstain’d by sin.” 


Though the ‘ Martyr’s Triumph” is evidently finished with 
greater care, than any of the other poems in the volume, the reader 
will find himself amply repaid, by an entire perusal. 


In the “‘ Rest of Empires,” there is great force of moral sentiment. 
Take, for instance, the following allusion to him of St. Helena. 


““ Off where the seas look solitary—on 
Those sharp black cliffs, whose desert columns seem 
Tombs of a thousand sea kings—battlements 
Girt with the sullen cannon, whose broad eye 
Glares seaward from that wilderness of rock— 
Off on those bristling summits at noon-day, 
They gave earth's last Destroyer to the worms; 
His life had been unrivalled—and his death 
Unhonored—distant—solitary—still. 
He rose a lion on the paths of men, 
And like a lion died in his own lair: 
He had no friends—but worshippers—and some 
Crept round him in extremity, as though, 
When his great sun grew occident, to catch 
The last rays of his setting. An armed world 
Had driven him to exile. He had been 
Walking mid thrones and palaces, as though 
They had been dreams and dust—but which to win, 
He gave his panting spirit to the winds, 
And fought to madness—storming Heaven with crime!” 


The “Ruins of Balbec,” has a pensiye and wild sublimity, befit- 
ting the subject. 


‘*T entered the old walls; the heathen Gods 

Lay smitten to the ground—and every niche 
Stared on the havoc which they could not save. 
Above, the storms had roared and revelled on, 
And yet the glorious work had warred with them, 
And laugh’d at Time when he went thundering by 
Upon his cloudy pinions. 





There were left 

Six beautiful, lone pillars: they as yet 

Look’d out upon the world, as they had done, 
Upon the morning they were summoned there 
From the red marble of the eternal hills, 

And shook from pedestal to pediment 

Before the shouts of Jewry; strong they stood! 
The sun was falling o’er the kindling sea, 

And in the flashing of his purple light 

They blaz’d upon that floor of centuries, 

The tomb of a world’s greatness !—red and deep 
They stood upon the blushing front of Heaven 
Bathed in the splendor that had compassed them 
Before the world was old.”’ 
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Many of the shorter poems, have previously appeared in the annu- 
als and current periodicals of our country. We cannot however, 
forbear noticing, though not contained in this collection, as a happy 
specimen of Mr. Mellen’s powers, in the composition of occasional 
poetry, a stirring and trumpet-tongued lyric on the anniversary of 
our national independence. 
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‘‘ Breathe, clarions !—breathe !—the morn 
Is here again, 
When the great free were born, 
Whose mem’ry cannot wane— 
When, as to trumpet’s deep command, 
Strong giants rose along the land! 
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Breathe, clarions !—breathe !—a sound 
Breaks on the sky, 
From all the hills around— 
Triumphant melody! 
Of mighty men the warrior shout, 
Daring your loftiest music out! 


ee eis 
<> 


We hear their voices—up 
From mound and wave 
They chorus, till the cup 
We lift above their grave, 
Mem’ry’s libation to the free 
Quivers in the great harmony ? 


We see; their shadows—dim 
In ranks they come, 
To Freedom’s choral hymn 
Of volleying trump and drum ! — 
As bursting to another birth, 
They rise to tread the hallow’d earth’ 


Breathe, clarions !—breathe !—once more 
In gather’d sound, 
Your lifting voices pour 
Over this holy ground !— 
And proud may be the tale ye tell, 
Be it of Welcome, or Farewell! 


Proud be your story—long, 
Through all the land, 
Be all that wakes your song, 
Woerthy that spirit band! 
So shall new gladness light their brows, 
While listening to your patriot vows! 
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Yet we trust that it is not with miscellaneous effusions, that Mr. 
Mellen, is to rest his future fame. He has given testimony in the 
volume before us, of his talent to weave the most laborious, so- 
norious and magnificent structure of verse in the English language. 
Let him couple it with some epic, worthy to resist the waste of 
centuries, and preserving the exquisite sensibility and pure moral 
taste, which has characterized all his poetry, do justice to his coun- 
try, and to himself. 
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ON WEARING MOURNING. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 


ON WEARING MOURNING. 


Tue custom of burying the dead with peculiar ceremonies, of 
wearing for a subsequent period a peculiar garb, has obtained from 
the earliest ages of the world to the present day. No matter how 
rude and barbarous may be the nation, in all countries funeral rites 
are conducted with solemnity, and the friends and relations of the 
deceased assume some distinguished badge as indicative of their 
loss. There is indeed no uniformity as to colour. Some nations 
adopt the yellow, some the green and others the sable. Yet all 
are adopted with the same view—in remembrance of the departed. 
It would seem that a custom of such great antiquity, and one too 
which arises from the best feelings of our nature, should not be 
abandoned but from the most weighty considerations. There are 
however those who are opposed to its continuance, and they have 
urged objections, which till carefully examined appear not destitute 
of force. They maintain in the first place that the custom is entire- 
ly useless, inasmuch as a few deeper shades in the color of our gar- 
ments excite in the bosom of the wearer no greater love for the 
deceased than was previously felt, and of course no additional re- 
gret on account of the loss. This indeed no one can deny; but it 
is contended on the other hand, and we think it an answer to the 
objection, that although the wearing of this apparel may enkindle 
no new feeling, still, by reminding us of our bereavement, it serves 
to cherish and preserve those feelings which existed before. 

Again it is urged, that by the present custom very many, who are 
called to mourn, must necessarily incur an expense which they are 
unable to defray. It must be admitted, that many have expended 
large sums for articles of mourning, and have felt the want of some 
of the necessaries of life, in consequence of this extravagance. But 
it may be asked, would not many of this class have been equally 
extravagant had no such melancholy event occurred? Are not many 
the slaves of fashion, of that fashion which changes with the day ? 
If so, their expenditure, instead of increasing, would be diminished 
by a conformity to the custom of the bereaved. For no garments 
are so distinguished for their simplicity and want of ornament as 
are those of the mourner, and none are worn for so long a period. 

Again it is urged, that at the moment of a friend’s departure, when 
naturally our hearts would be most susceptible of emotion, we are 
allowed no time to linger over the loved remains, or to indulge in 
that solitude which the mourner covets. Desirous of quiet, we 
must be pained and shocked by the bustle which is inseparable from 
the preparations that an imperious custom requires. However great 
may be our agony we must suppress our feelings; engage in labors 
When the heart is sickened, and mingle with those who have no 
sympathy for our loss. That many have suffered in consequence of 
these preparations for the funeral obsequies, those who have visited 
the house of mourning can truly testify. But though for the moment 
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150 ON WEARING MOURNING. 


painful, not unfrequently does it happen that they have been attend- 
ed with the most beneficial effects. There have been instances 
where the departure of one near and dear has caused such a feeling 
of despair in the survivor, that left to itself the heart has broken in 
the consciousness of its desolation. There have been instances more 
melancholy still, where, though the form of the mourner survived 
the shock, all that distinguished it from the brute, has perished for- 
ever. Instead then of condemning, we should sanction a custom 
which has a tendency to withdraw the mind from such agonizing 
reflections, and allay those feelings which, if indulged, will lead to 
such melancholy results. It would be impossible to turn from the re- 
mains of that friend whose eyes we had jnst closed, and mingle at 
once in the ordinary concerns of life. But the preparation of the 
mourning garments is, as it were, an intermediate step. With this 
duty there is associated the not unpleasing idea that we are honor- 
ing the departed, and the mind thus occupied is in a measure freed 
from its intolerable load. 

But why are we arrayed in mourning? Is it on the demise of 
strangers—of those with whom we are connected by no ties, and 
whose loss, not being perceived, cannot be felt? By no means. It 
is for loved relations and friends. It is for parents who watched 
over us in our infancy, counselled us in youth, and who while in life 
were deservedly entitled to our gratitude and love. It is for the 
companion of our pilgrimage, who smoothed our pillow in sickness, 
who wept when we wept, and who participated in all our joys. 
It is for children cut down in their beauty and their innocence, 
whom we yainly hoped would be the solace of our declining years. 
Far be the period when we can consign such to the tomb with no 
greater ceremony than we transact the common business of life. 
Far be it when the remembrance of all that is virtuous and lovely, 
and of good report, should be swallowed up in our anxiety for the 
world’s wealth and honors. Yet such must be the inevitable con- 
sequence if no time is set apart and consecrated as it were for this 
melancholy duty—if there be no impressive ceremonies—no peculiar 
habiliments adopted by all as memorials of our sorrow. If there 
be any thing calculated to melt the heart, it is the performance ol 
the last sad offices for those we love; and whatever may serve to 
preserve them in our remembrance should be carefully cherished. 
Will not the garments of mourning have this effect ? Will not these 
badges bring to our memory those for whom they were assumed? 
Shall we not be reminded of their sacrifices for our welfare, of their 
kindness and their virtues? Shall we not be strengthened in our 
determination to regard their friendly councils, and to follow in the 
path they pointed out ? 

I cannot conclude my remarks upon this subject, without advert- 
ing for a moment to one with which it is intimately connected. In 
some countries it is customary, in addition to wearing mourning, to 
cherish the remembrance of the dead by frequent visits to thei! 
places of interment. There every thing that is repulsive to the 
senses is carefully removed. There groves are planted to shade 
those who seek its solitude, and the flowers that the deceased once 
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joved to cultivate are again seen to blossom upon their mounds. 
‘There was a garden and in that garden was asepulchre.”? A plan 
somewhat similar has been lately adopted in our country, and I 
hope ere long that it will be generally followed. When time has 
in a measure softened the poignancy of our sorrow, there is a melan- 
choly pleasure in visiting the grounds assigned to those who have 
gone before us. There with thoughts more elevated we again hold 
converse with the departed. There, shut out as it were from the 
breathing world, we are not troubled with its turmoils—there the 
heart is melted and subdued. As we stray among the silent man- 
sions, and read the inscriptions which Friendship has there made, 
it seems as if those who reposed beneath, though dead, were yet 
addressing us. They tell us what shadows we are, and what sha- 
dows we pursue. They remind us that we too must be travellers 
in the narrow valley; and that neither wealth nor power, nor the 
bloom of beauty, nor the wisdom of age, can possibly arrest our 
march. ‘I come,” said the eastern sage, “to the tombs of my 
friends—I asked where are they, and echo answered ‘ Where!’ ” 
Let us, by the continuance of a custom hallowed by so many asso- 
ciations, be enabled to give a more consolatory response. 


* The sweet remembrance of the just 
Shall flourish when they sleep in dust.” 





{For the Portland Magazine.]} 


EDUCATION OF THE FEELINGS. 


WuatTeEVER the philosophy of the mind may teach us, should 
we look only at the past, and indeed at the present systems of educa- 
tion, we should be led to imagine that the human mind is mere intel- 
lect,—that to reason, to dwell upon mere abstractions, to speculate 
coldly and unfeelingly, is its sole province,—that to acquire a know- 
ledge of facts, to trace out the various connexions of things, and to 
deduce conclusions from established premises is its only office. 
Man has, indeed, been directed to control and govern his passions, 
to regulate his appetites, and to foster and cherish all the benevo- 
lent affections. But this is all. While the choicest and most deli- 
cate food has been sought for the intellect, the soul—the feelings and 
emotions—has been left to languish or barely live on the mere crumbs 
othe table. The feelings—man’s sentient nature—seem to have 
been regarded as altogether beyond the reach of external influences ; 
as an isolated kingdom, a moral China, wholly impenetrable, to be 
acted upon by no power, barred against all entrance. But already 
are the mountain tops in that far land brightening with joy. And 
‘o can the empire of the feelings, which has been, as it were, so 
ong isolated and unknown, be penetrated. Education, moral cul- 
lure, can be brought to bear, with as much power and precision, 
“pon the sentient nature of man, as upon his intellectual. The 
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feelings do not maintain an anomalous existence : their action is not 
irregular, uncontrollable, and completely at variance with all law 
and order. Here is not the empire of chance—of mere contingency, 
Far from it. The emotions, the feelings, the passions of the soul, 
are as much under the government of law, as is any faculty of the 
mind; and through the medium of law, the emotive nature can be 
reached. Influence can be poured in through this channel; the 
moral feelings can be cultured and improved; the affections can be 
purified, elevated, and ennobled; the passions can be regulated, 
and controlled, and the whole soul decked out in the garments of 
loveliness and beauty. 

I would be far from pretending that these views are new, or that 
these points have not been discussed by others; but would merely 
say, that these views have been but little acted upon,—that, what- 
ever opinions may have been formed respecting the nature and capa- 
bilities of the feelings and emotions, these opinions have been far 
from being carried out into practice,—that, to say the least, the 
sentient nature of man, considering its importance, has, in compari- 
son with his intellectual, been very much neglected and overlooked. 

The great diversities, in the strength of the feelings, emotions, 
aad passions, exhibited by different individuals, have been too often 
ascribed to nature, to constitutional differences. Much, undoubted- 
ly, is to be attributed to this cause ; but more by far to difference 
of education, or moral training. Is an individual revengeful, misan- 
thropic, unsocial, avaricious, or unfeeling? The blame is thrown 
upon nature. These dispositions, it is said, were given him at birth, 
are inherent in his very constitution; while it would be much near- 
er the truth and far more philosophical, to say that these disposi- 
tions had been superinduced, by a defective moral culture, upon 
kindness, generosity, and affection. They are not the designed pro- 
ductions of the soil, but weeds, which have sprung up there, and 
which, from being cultivated and fostered, have, at last, blight- 
ed and destroyed the lovely flowers, which otherwise would have 
flourished in luxuriance and beauty. But even had the case been 
different; had the soil been barren and desolate, or its native plants 
been the thorn and the bramble, yet by proper care and culture, this 
desert might have been made “to blossom as the rose,’”’ and have 
become the abode of gladness and joy. 

Did man view objects in the light of truth and sound philosophy, 
his purely mental nature would never have been placed above his 
moral and emotive ; the cultivation of his intellect would never have 
been suffered to interfere with the education of the soul. To see 
the intellect prostrated and in ruins touches the heart and draws 
forth all the deep feelings of our natures. But to behold a man the 
thrall of passions, fierce and indomitable, the wretched, miserable 
slave of appetites; to behold the whole moral nature, all the finer 
feelings of the heart blighted and debased—the whole soul in ruins, 
is a sight, at which angels, could those bright and happy spirits 
shed a tear, well might weep. 

The mind is one and indivisible; though composed-of many and 
different faculties, they all combine to form one perfeet and harmo 
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nious whole. And to educate one of these faculties is to improve, 
in some degree at least, the whole; and to neglect or debase one 
is to cast a withering blight over all. For the mental faculties are 
so closely united and linked together, that whatever acts upon one, 
acts upon all; if one faculty becomes deranged or disordered, the 
whole are affected. There are some instruments of the most deli- 
cate mechanism, every part of which tends to the perfection of the 
whole; and if the least part becomes deranged, the whole instru- 
ment loses its regularity. So with the faculties of the mind. If 
the baser passions of our nature have the ascendency, the whole 
mind cannot but be disordered ; it becomes a perfect chaos, the em- 
pire of confusion, weakness, and folly. 

It is only when every faculty receives its due share of attention ; 
when none are slighted and overlooked; when all its powers are 
yielded up’to the influence of right principles and right motives, 
that the mind appears in its true loveliness, dignity, and power. 
Then there is no jarring,—no discord. All is harmony, beauty, and 
order. Then is man indeed a man made in the image of his Maker. 
Every ray of light that emanates from such a mind, is clothed in all 
the rainbow’s loveliness and purity. Peace dwells there, and joy. 
It is the very fount of affection, tenderness, and feeling. Its home 
is on high. 

Men, in all ages, have bestowed their praises and approbation 
either upon him, who is renowned for physical strength and prow- 
ess, or upon the man, whose intellectual eye is bright and piercing, 
whose mind is grasping and capacious, whose stores of intellectual 
wealth are inexhaustible, who can enter upon the arena of the world, 
where great men contend, and be at home. But such characters 
are far from being always fit subjects of admiration and love. Byron, 
with his vivid and sparkling imagination, with all his mighty powers 
of mind, his giant intellect, was a miserable, wretched, and ruined 
man. It must be so. A man may possess powers of mind capable 
of grasping the universe, his intellect may be omniscient, and his 
knowledge boundless, yet if his feelings are blighted and debased, 
if this fountain yields the waters of bitterness and death, his cup is 
bitter indeed. Ah! wretched, truly wretched is that man, whose 
feelings have been scorched, as by the deadly sirocco of the desert; 
Whose sensibilities have been poisoned; the fountain of whose 
affections has been dried ; whose eye never sparkled with delight ; 
whose bosom never heaves with emotion: A stranger in a strange 
land he wanders with the mark of Cain branded, not on his brow 
only, but on his very heart. 


“ The fiends of his own bosom people air, 
With kindred fiends, that hunt him to despair,” 


J.B. 
Bangor, December, 1835. 





















DIAMOND COVE. 








{For the Portland Magazine.] 


DIAMOND COVE, 


{ was induced to write the following lines by seeing, at Codman’s Rooms, 
several pictures, executed by himself, of this beautiful spot, so well known to most 
of our town's people. The brilliant imagination of the artist is seen in the varied 
foliage of the thick woods reflected in the tranquil wave, in the rough cliffs, and 
the dim warm haze of a summer afternoon, that hangs ever the world of wate rs, 
making indistinct the distant sail, _and blotting out the line of the horizon,— 
“ almost as beautiful as the reality.”’ Codman is peculiarly felicitous in depicting 
such scenes as these. 
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’ Tis a bright Cove, amid the isles 
That sprinkle Casco’s winding Bay ; 
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There Nature in her beauty smiles, 
Throughout the dreamy summer's day. 


’ Tis sheltered from the ocean's roar 
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By wild and billow-beaten rifts, 

And moss-grown trees, that ages hoar 
Have braved the sea-gales on its cliffs. 
The broad-arm'd oak, the beech and pine, 
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With elms their branches intertwine, 
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And stretching o’er its glassy face 
Almost forbid the sun a space, 
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At mid day, for his glimmering beam 
To bask upon the limpid stream ; 
And in its rough and rocky caves, 
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Worn by the winter’s tempest waves, 
Gleams many a crystal, wild and bright, 
Ting’d with diamond sparks of light, 
And flashing out like stars at night. 


The lonely sea-bird rears her brood 
Deep in the forest solitude. 
And through the long, bright summer day, 
When ocean, calm as mountain lake, 
Bears not a breath its hush to break, 
The snow-wing'd sea-gull tilts away 
Upon the long, smooth swell, that sweeps, 
In curving, wide, unbroken reach, 
Into the cove, from outer deeps, 
Unwinding up the pebbly beach. 

The forests far extending round, 
Ne’er to the spoiler’s axe resound ; 
Nor is man’s toil or traces there, 


But resteth all as lone and fair, 
The sunny slopes—the rocks and trees, 
As desert isles in Indian seas, 
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That sometimes rise upon the view 
Of some far-wand’ring, wind-bound crew 


Sleeping alone, ’mid ocean’s blue. 


Oft blithely ring the wide, old woods, 
Within their loneliest solitudes, 
To youthful shout, and song, and glee, 
And viol’s merry minstrelsy, 
When summer gleams, with stirrless air 
O’er the dim city’s thoroughfare, 
And drives the throng to seek the shades ; 
The dance goes round—the trunks so tall, 
Rough columns of the festal hall— 
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Sustain a broad and lofty roof 
Of Nature’s greenest, loveliest woof ! 


a 


The maiden wears, in lieu of wreath, 
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The feathery fern-sprigs in her hair, 
And the wild flower with scented breath, 
That springs to blossom every where. 
Around, the forest’s dream-like rest 





Drives care and sorrow from each breast, 
And makes the worn and weary blest. 


And when the far dim waters blush 
To the broad blaze of ebbing day, 
When comes the moon out in the hush 
Of eve, with mellow, timid ray ; 

And twilight lingers far away 

On the blue waste, the fisher’s skiff 
Comes dancing in, and ‘neath the cliff 
Is moored to rest, till morning’s train 
Beams with fresh beauty o’er the main 
And wakes him to his toil again. 


But loveliest there is night’s still noon, 
When, like a sea-nymph’s fairy bark, 
The mirror’d crescent of the moon 
Swings on the waters, weltering dark ; 
When, in her solitary beam 
Upon each bare, storm-beaten height, 
The quartz and mica wildly gleam— 
A myriad sparks of pearly light ; 
And when a lone, faint minstrelsy 
Is swelling o'er the dim-lit sea, 
As of some wandering fairy throng, 
Passing on viewless wings along, 
Tuning their spirit lyres to song ; 
And when the night's soft breeze comes out, 
And for a moment breathes about, 
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Shaking a burst of fresh perfume 
From every honied bell in bloom, 
Startling the lone tree from its rest, 
And sleeping wood bird in her nest, 
And kissing the bright water's breast ; 
Then stealing off into the shade 

Asif it were a thing afraid. 





[For the Portland Magazine.} 


REFLECTIONS ON NIAGARA. 


Written at the Fulls of Niagara in June 1835. 


TuoucH human language have no power to speak of scenes like 
these, yet is there in the heart a feeling, like the endless flow of 
thy great and mighty stream, Niagara—proceeding from the vast 
inland seas of this new continent—now placid and smooth as the 
polished mirror, and now hurried on in torrents, till from the awful 
precipice it plunges down into the deep gulf below. Like thee in 
thy majesty, the power of human sympathy floods the soul. More 
expanded than the whole earth itself, it mounts to heaven—and 
anon revisits earth—filling the heart with thoughts unutterable, 
enkindling the most holy affections that bind man to man. Like 
thee in thy sublimity, it awakens parental love—impels the tender 
mother to press closer to her bosom the darling child—calls forth in 
youth the dearest ties—links brother to brother, sister to sister, and 
each to the other, with a pure and holy bond; but never are its be- 
hests so truly obeyed, as when it awakens the soul to Love. ’Tis 
then it proves its might--’tis then its flow is made eternal, and 
though love be sometimes like thy troubled waters, dashed into 
froth and foam, yet is there still beneath, like thine, a stream that 
heeds not tumult, but continues flowing on regardless of the lapse 
of time—that knows no change, nor thinks nor fears that it must 
pass the shades of death, and take the awful plunge into eternity— 
but nothing daunted at the fathomless abyss, it makes the mighty 
rush, and again flows on like thee in rejoicing streams, singing 
hosannahs to its great Creator. To this, and to this only, can | 
compare thy matchless force and power, which else were unique— 
for in thy presence, feelings such as these are rife—thy various 
haunts were made for human love, and even thy sublimest terrors 
awaken but the lofty sentiment that breathes forth love to God. 

Hence do I deem thee, mighty stream, but an instrument, to run 
thy august race, the truest emblem on this mundane sphere, of the 
great source of all things—since like thee, there is on earth none 
other—nor can man with all his powers give sign or utterance to 
the sublime, with which thine image fills him. Flow on then in 
thy high career, and may millions witness thee to feel thy charm 
that wakes the soul to rapture, Guilt must ever fear and shun thee, 
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for thou hast power to show eternity as at thy beck and éall, if from 
thy giddy height thou wouldst engulf the guilty in the boiling foam. 
Still on thy brow is seen the are of heaven, renewing to man the 
covenant of safety from another flood, destructive to his race. Flow 
on then—thou greater than the Eastern Nile proclaiming as thou 
dost to all who see thine eternal robe of liquid beauty and of grace 
divine, that God is great in all his mundane works, but greatest in 
the display he makes through thee,—that human tongue is mute nor 
dares to speak of scenes like thine. To feel thy power thou must, 
like sympathy, thyself be known—for vain indeed would be the task 
to speak of sympathy or love, to beings who had not in their hearts 
love’s image. And so it is with thee, 2 Niagara! once known thy 
presence is eternal! but those who know thee not must die in ig- 
norance of earth’s, greatest, noblest, sublimest emblem of a power 
divine ! 


New-York, December, 1835. 





Our correspondent, the author of Deity ’’ in our last number, has seen fit to 
challenge public opinion, by publishing his piece a second time ; therefore we do 
not hold ourself justified in refusing a page to “ Critic,’ though he is somewhat 
severe in his remarks, and perhaps a little unjust in net selecting some of the 
beauties as well as the faults of the piece—for beauties it certainly has. Read 
four lines from that beginning “ Here first the infant ocean &c.;” then seven 
lines from, “ The rill with foamy feet &c.” and say if there is not fine poetry in 
them.—Ep, 


“DEITY.’ 


Mapbam,—In running through the January number of your inter- 
esting Magazine, [ noticed an article entitled “ Deity,” which, on 
perusal, I Teally "thought must be addressed to the same divinity 
to which the apostle found an altar erected in Athens—an unknown 

ne. At least, I think the attributes there ascribed to God are such 
as belong to no divinity, christian or heathen. Perhaps the open- 
ing lines may distantly allude to Vulean, the divine smith of the 
Grecian and Roman mythology. But even he, although he bore 
the significant epithet of Ignipotens,never possessed such “ omnific” 
power that even the sparks of his furnace should be transformed 
into suns and planets, which would wander on through the illim- 
itable fields of space, until they found a resting place in the rapt 
ee and voleanic brains of the author of “ Deit ty.”? (Is there such 
a organ as capaciousness or capactity?) But the object of this 
communicetion is not so much to investigate the character of 
the being to which it is addressed, as to point out some of the 
better beauties of the composition, which, like diamonds, can be 
discovered only by diligent search. The author seems to have been 
aware of this, by causing it to be re-published soon after its appear- 
ance in your Magazine, and particularly inviting all lovers of good 
poetry to give it a second perusal. Even I, notwithstanding my 
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critical sagacity, might have suffered it to descend to the tomb of the 
Capulets unnoticed and unhonored, without ever having been aware 
of its transcendent beauties, had not my attention been again called 
to it by the anxiety of the author. Allow me to devote a few lei- 
sure moments to the laudable employment of pointing out in my own 
irregular way, some of the beauties which more particularly engaged 
my attention—though I confess the whole is a masterpiece. The 
sublime personification of Deity, making worlds in his furnace, [ 
have already touched upon. It is only to be equalled by that sub- 
lime figure in Pollock, where the Almighty is represented as taking 
from the storehouse of light a handful of rays from which to make 
new suns—(I quote from memory). At the fifth line from the bot- 
tom of the first page, observe with what surpassing boldness the 
author uses the license allowed to poets ! 

“Go with him on, and on, and on, until 

Fiernity has lost itself in time.” ! ! 

Why, the hardihood of the professor of legerdemain who jumped 
from a three legged stool into a tin basin half full of water in imita- 
tion of Sam Patch’s last leap, was a total failure in comparison with 
the boldness of our poet. Whata grand idea! “ Eternity lost in 
time.”? In all my reading, ancient and modern, [ never found the 
fellow of it. The passage in an old and almost unknown poet, call- 
ed Virgil, wherein he represents the Adriatic Sea as running back 
terrified from the assault of that majestic river called the Po, which 
is at least thirty miles long and a rod wide, does not come within 
hailof this. And the remainder of the sentence, 

* Then rest from thy journey through infinity,”’ 


(dear me, how tired the poor angel must have become in travelling 
quite through eternity and stopping but once on the road!) is only 
surpassed in boldness and sublimity by the commencement. In the 
personification of night, commencing at the tenth line of the next 
page, 
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* Where night — 

Sits on the sombre clouds of blackness,"’ 
dont you think there is a faint resemblance to the well known pas- 
sage ‘‘ sitting under the umbrageous shade”? &c. Not that I would 
accuse the author of direct imitation, but only that it is a curious 
coincidence which is sometimes discovered between similar minds 
and congenial spirits. I have only time to call your attention to one 
other passage, near the middle of the second page— 


* Here the young mountain, poised on mellow rock,” &c. 
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The talented poet has completely and to me, satisfactorily settled 
that intricate question, which so much puzzled me in my child- 
hood, viz. do rocks grow? And he has not only decided this very 
important question, but also has stated another fact, that they are 
capable of producing young mountains, of which our most learned 
mineralogists were deplorably ignorant, at least, this is what I gather. 
But prehaps they have never met with this kind of rock, for you will 
observe it is only “mellow rock” which posesses this wonderful proper 
ty. In the present demand for granite such a rock would be a far bet- 
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ter speculation than Texas land. I must conclude with requesting 
your readers to give this admirable poem a second perusal, and if 
they do not find beauties there which they never thought of find- 
ing, the author is not to blame. CRITIC. 





[For the Portland Magazine.] 


ON THE DEATH OF COMMODORE DECATUR. 


COMPOSED BY A LADY IN THE INSANE HOSPITAL, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE warrior of the waters, has gone to the land of spirits, and 
the ghosts of his fathers rejoice not in his coming, for he came not 
in the storm of battle. The warrior of the waters, was a great lion, 
when he rose in his rage, the green hills trembled. When in anger 
he thundered with his voice, the storm did follow. He bounded 
over the waters and the beasts of the other mountains hid with fear. 
He stretched his paw over the great waters, and gored the lion of 
the east. He was mighty and great as the Alleghany. He was 
strong and fierce as the torrent down the steeps of Niagara. Mighty 
and great he was; yet a bee did overcome him. Public opinion 
was a small bee and the lion might have crushed it with his foot, 
but the little bee crept into the ear of the great lion, and stung him 
on the strings of life. The lion was vanquished, and the little bee 
still lives and buzzes of his conquest. ‘The warrior of the waters, 
has gone to the land of spirits, and the ghosts of his fathers rejoice 
not in his coming, for he came not in the shroud of glory. 
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“Tue Porrry or Lire,’ By Sarah Stickney, 2 vols.—Philadeiphia, Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard.—Were we called upon to defend the intellectual powers of 
our sex, we would lay our hand on this book, and venture to stand or fall by 
italone. But to review it—the thing would be as impossible as to analyze 


the universe. It is a whole casket of gems. Open its pages any where and 
you may gather an abundance. 





te 


Prose AND VERSE; FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF AN EDITOR.’’—Mr. Pray’s vo- 
lume of ‘ Prose and Verse,’ beautifully done up, is on our table. We have read 
it with deep interest and find it equal to our expectations, which, with our opinion 
of the author, is saying much. The style is chaste and highly finished, and the 
whole book evinces strong poetic poweis, a most exquisite sense of the beautiful, 
and a taste of no common order in its author. If purity of thought and sentiment 
combined, with a sincere feeling of devotion, together with all the essential requi- 
sites as to style and construction, can form a good book, this is one. We refrain 


from saying more, as we hope to publish a review from a more able pen than 


Ours. 
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“ Tux Boston Peart.’’—It gives us pleasure to learn that this journal, which 
in point of literature,and typography stands foremost of any published in the 
United States, is beginning to be appreciated, not only by the public, but by 
its talented editor, who has raised the former shamefully low price to five dol- 
lars per annum. Even this is too small when paid as an equivalent for so great 
an amount of original matter, as is served up in each weekly number of the 
Pearl. The best writers in our country fill ite pages with specimens of litera- 
ture, creditable alike to them and to the work. The editor himself is a man 
of most correct taste, and one who holds a fine pen. The mechanical execu- 
tion is unrivalled, and take it all in all, the Pearl is low at five dollars for fifty- 
two numbers. 


Grenvitte Metten.—It gives us sincere pleasure when we receive such 
proofs of Mr. Mellen’s popularity, out of his owa state, as the review of his 
poems in our present number. It is a just tribute from a kindred spirit—from 
ene who treads ghe same high pathway of the poet so honorably appreciated— 
from one of the greatest, if not the greatest, among our native writers. Among 
all Mr. Mellen’s admirers, he can have none who more sincerely reverences his 
genius than ourself. Nor can there be a place in which he is more highly, 
esteemed, both as a man and an author, than he is here in his native city. 


“ GenTLEMEN’s VapE Mecum.’’—This journal comes to us much improved, 
and is now in a convenient form for binding. Our publisher, who generally 
monopolizes this sheet, pronounces it first rate, and says it contains much that 
is interesting which cannot be found elsewhere. We are most dutifully inclin- 
ed to agree with him. 


“ Hortricutturat Recister.’’—Ladies, do you subscribe for the Horticultu- 
ral Register? If you do not, permit us to recommend that you take a walk 
as far as Colman & Chisholm’s, and examine the January number. You will 
find it a work worthy of your attention, we assure you. A beautiful plate is 
in this number as well as much finely printed matter, which you will find very 


useful in raising your pet plants, and in laying out your flower gardens. The 
subscription price is but two dollars. 


“ Lirerary AND THeotocicat Review,—Conducted by Leonard Woods jr.’— 
This work, formerly printed in New-York, is hereafter to appear simultaneous- 
ly in that city and in Bangor. Messrs Duren & Thatcher are publishers in 
the latter place. We have not seen the work and therefore cannot speck of 
its merits. Wm. Hyde is agent for this city. 


“ Carey’s Lisrary or Cuorce Literature.”—Again we recommend this 
cheap, useful and punctual publication. James’s last novel, “One in a Thou- 
sand,”’ is just finished in it, and the publishers are about commencing Bulwer’s 
new work, “ Rienzi, Or the Last of the Tribunes.”” Both these books were 
receivea one month in advance of the other booksellers, and the publishers 
have made such arrangement with houses abroad as to enable them to be equal- 


ly expeditious in future. Their selections for publication are admirable for their 
interest and usefulness. 





